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Abstract The article aims to discuss the effectiveness 
of male and female teachers in relation to demographic 
factors like marital status, training, location and medium of 
instruction. These issues have important implications to 
understand and evaluate teachers’ effectiveness especially 
in view of the changing sex ratio of school teachers. 
Correlation, t-test, and ANOVA were employed on a 
sample of 482 teachers comprising 245 males and 237 
females. Overall, male and female teachers exhibited 
insignificantly different effectiveness however variations 
were noticed with respect to different demographic factors. 
The paper concludes by arguing that since the quality of 
education being delivered, generally, has been considered 
as a function of teachers’ degree of effectiveness, there is a 
need for both substantive and methodological focus on 
gender specific responsibilities and requirements, in order 
to take out maximum from male and female teachers to 
produce high degree of effectiveness in their profession. 

Keywords Gender, Location, Marital Status, Medium 
of Instruction, Teachers’ Effectiveness, Training 


1. Introduction 

In the present global educational scenario, schools are 
expected to provide more information on their educational 
qualities of which the effective teachers form the central 
and integral component. This becomes pertinent in view of 
the recent developments in education, such as increased 
budgetary freedom of schools, demanding and active 
parents or students, government policies with respect to 
accountability and accreditation, the development and 
implementation of standards of teaching/education and 
publication of rating of school performance in newspapers 
and on the internet. The importance of a teacher in the 
educational process is unquestionable. No educational 
system can rise above the level of its teachers and teachers 
can either make or mar the society [1]. According to Golla 
and de Guzman [2], “the teachers form the single strong 
causal factor in defining the quality of education in schools.” 


The quality of education being delivered is a function of the 
teacher’s degree of effectiveness [3]. Hanushek [4] showed 
that if a student had an effective teacher, as opposed to an 
average teacher, for only five years in a row, the increased 
learning would be sufficient to close entirely the average 
gap between low and middle income students during that 
relatively short amount of time. It is an established fact that 
effective teachers increase student learning and also the 
most important school-related factor influencing student 
achievement. 

Teacher effectiveness is an issue that has received 
increased attention in recent years [5]. Teaching is not 
restricted to lecturing, instead teachers are expected to 
motivate, inspire, explain, engage, understand and guide the 
students for their all round development. Teachers are 
expected to attract students towards content, concepts, 
attitudes, values, knowledge and skills under the set frame 
of pre-determined goals. They are also expected to possess 
professional proficiency, educational efficiency and social 
sufficiency. Teacher effectiveness can be said as the power 
to realize socially valued objectives agreed for teachers’ 
work, especially, but not exclusively, the work concerned 
with enabling students to learn. It has become an adage that 
the effectiveness of education is very much dependent on 
the effectiveness of its teachers. 

The need for developing and attaining standards of 
effectiveness has increased for all teachers in today’s 
competitive teaching environment. A number of studies 
have focused on various aspects of the teaching profession 
[6,7] identifying the functions of a teacher [8] or focused on 
the effective ways of teaching [9] and studied the changing 
nature of teacher’s professionalism [10]. Effectiveness of 
secondary school teachers may be determined by several 
factors that influence their job performance. Among these 
factors, gender is of interest to the general populace 
especially now that females are gradually taking over and 
dominating the teaching profession at secondary levels of 
education. Teachers need to have a complex set of skills, 
insight, intelligence, knowledge, management, competence, 
dynamism, and diligence, to meet the challenges of the 
classroom. While both men and women teachers appear to 
possess these traits yet they may meet the challenges 
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differently. Relationship between gender and teaching has 
been one of the most interesting aspects for research in the 
recent past. Impact of gender on teachers’ effectiveness has 
been reported with mixed results. Male and female teachers 
may behave differently in the classroom [11], and students 
may react differently to their teachers’ behaviours [12-14]. 

It is quite possible that what appear to be gender 
differences might, instead, be different teaching styles. 
Gendered influence of teachers might be related to 
differences in teaching styles. Female teachers were 
reported to be more supportive, expressive [15-17], 
nurturing [18], informal and open toward students [19, 20], 
spend significantly greater proportion of time encouraging 
and allowing student participation [16, 21], involve students 
in peer collaboration [22], believed in flexible teaching 
methods [20], asked more referential questions, gave more 
compliments and used less directive forms[17], shared 
authority and maintained control in the classroom in a way 
that keeps their relationships with students intact [21]. Male 
teachers, however, tended to be dominating, exacting and 
exercised greater control [18-20], emphasised more to the 
group work and structured activities [20], asked more 
display questions that made the exchanges between teacher 
and students shorter but more frequent [17, 23], used their 
authority at the cost of involvement by students with an 
authoritarian and task oriented teaching style [15,21,22,24]. 
Researchers also found that male teachers typically lecture 
for the majority of each class session while female faculty 
members are more likely to engage students with active and 
collaborative learning approaches, which are classified as 
learner-centred instructional practices [25-29]. This may be 
due to the fact that there are fundamental differences 
between men’s and women’s ways of communicating, 
where a man’s world focuses on competition, status, and 
independence, a woman’s world focuses on intimacy, 
consensus, and interdependence [30]. 

Marchbanks [31], reported females to generally possess 
the personality traits necessary to become an effective 
teacher to a higher degree than males did. On the other hand. 
Smith [32] found that gender had little influence on how 
often technical college faculty used the various instructional 
practices. When controlling for academic school, gender 
differences were found to be no longer significant by 
Starbuck [25]. Although there are differences in teaching 
styles between men and women [15-25], there are many 
similarities [33-35]. In their extensive reviews of the 
relevant literature, Brophy [36] and Meece [37] indicated 
only minor differences in the behaviour of male and female 
teachers in the classroom that the authors considered a 
consequence of the gender-typed differences in the 
behaviour of students themselves. 

Students distinguished same teaching style or behaviour 
differently when displayed by female and male teachers 
[13,14,21,38-40]. This may be because they may hold 
biased perceptions of the differences between men and 
women faculty in ways that are consistent with 
stereotypically gendered expectations of communication 


and interactive patterns [41-44]. Kite [44] goes on to 
provide evidence that strong cultural conditioning on 
gender roles consciously and subconsciously has an 
influence. Female teachers are apparently expected to exude 
more warmth and nurturing qualities, yet at the same time 
such behaviour may be interpreted as weakness and 
feminine [45]. However, a strong female teacher may be 
seen as rigid and controlling rather than intellectually 
rigorous and challenging [30]. Sprague and Massoni, [46] 
showed that there was greater hostility toward women than 
toward men who did not meet students’ gender-role 
expectations. Studies also show that students perceive 
female teachers to be better in traditionally female 
disciplines (e.g., home economics) as compared to females 
in traditionally male disciplines like physics and 
engineering [47]. However, the study by Tieman and 
Rankin-Ullock [48] suggests that teachers in non-traditional 
career areas (e.g., men in liberal arts and women in business) 
are perceived as better because they have succeeded in 
unexpected areas, based on their gender. 

There are also reports of gender biased perception of 
students by their teachers. Mullola et al. [49] found that 
male teachers perceived boys more positively and more 
capable in educational competence and teachability than 
females. They were also stricter regarding their perceptions 
of girls’ traits. However, Hopf & Hatzichristou [50] 
reported female teachers evaluated more positively boys’ 
interpersonal behaviour and assessed children’s adjustment 
as less problematic regarding various aspects of their 
academic and psychosocial functioning as compared to their 
male colleagues. Kelly [51] observed that male teachers 
direct substantially less of their classroom interaction to 
girls than do female teachers. This was particularly true for 
feedback, praise and criticism where male teachers virtually 
ignore their female pupils. As regards teacher’s gender, 
whether male and female teachers interact differently with 
male and female pupils, the meta-analysis could not arrive 
at a definite conclusion. Canada and Pringle [52] 
maintained that male and female teachers negotiate their 
authority in different ways in a mixed sex classroom, but 
behave quite similarly in a single sex classroom. They 
observed that “female-led, mixed-sex classes were more 
teacher driven and were less student driven than were 
male-led, mixed-sex classes. And in all female classes, the 
female teachers behave more male-like and the male 
teachers behave more female-like. 

It becomes evident that gender affects in various 
complicated and interrelated ways the perceptions and 
behaviour of teachers and students in an educational setting. 
Since gender differences are not consistent across several 
areas of research interest, and general research on pedagogy 
has demonstrated that a variety of teaching models can be 
effective, and that some styles are more effective for certain 
types of material and for particular kinds of learners 
therefore, beyond understanding how men and women 
faculty teach differently, it is also essential to examine 
whether and how gender differences may change based on 
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various demographic factors. Therefore, the purpose of this 
study was to assess the effectiveness of male and female 
teachers in secondary schools with respect to different 
demographic factors such as marital status, training, 
location and medium of instruction. Understanding whether 
men and women teach differently is critical to assisting 
faculty in their efforts to improve themselves. If gender is, 
even in part, picking up on real differences, understanding 
its effect on teachers’ effectiveness is important. 

2. Materials and Methods 

The present study was descriptive in nature. Target 
population of the study comprised of secondary school 
teachers from Uttar Pradesh state of India. A sample of 482 
teachers including 245 (50.82%) males and 237 (49.17%) 
females working in 54 different secondary schools was 
drawn from the target population by purposive convenient 
sampling technique. The age of the participants ranged from 
22 to 60 years. The participants had 1 to 38 years of 
teaching experience in schools. 

The effectiveness variable was determined by Likert 
based five-point (strongly disagree, disagree, no idea, agree, 
strongly agree) self-rating Teacher Effectiveness Scale 
(TES) developed by Islahi [53]. The questionnaire TES 
contained 74 items aimed to evaluate teachers’ classroom 
effectiveness in the areas of interpersonal relationship with 
colleagues, parents and students, classroom management, 
time and resource management, instructional practices, 
assessment of students, knowledge of subject matter, 
communication, diligence and dynamism. The English as 
well as Hindi versions of the Scale were administered along 
with a covering letter explaining the purpose of the survey 
and detailed instructions to fill up the scale. Before being 
used in a pilot study both versions were revised several 
times with the help of colleagues and experts to find out 
whether there was a need to modify, add or delete some 
items. Each teacher was to respond by reacting to the 
statement based on the five-point TE Scale and put a tick 
mark in appropriate boxes given against the items with 
which he/she agreed. There was no option to leave any item 
unanswered. The lower scores on the effectiveness scale 
indicated ineffective teachers and vice versa. 

The Scale was distributed to the teachers of secondary 
level in different schools after the approval of their 
management. The subjects were introduced with main 
objectives of the study and requested to read the 
instructions carefully and ask the researcher if there was 
any difficulty in understanding the instructions. It was 
emphasized that no item should be omitted and that there 
were no correct or incorrect answers. Also there was no 
time limit for the scale and it was not necessary to answer 


all of the questions during one session. 

The raw scores as obtained directly after scoring the test 
booklets constituted simply a long list of numbers without 
any order. In order to make meaningful interpretation and 
draw conclusions raw scores were reorganized, subjected to 
appropriate statistical analysis and summarized. This was 
achieved by using the SPSS version 12.0 statistical package. 

In preliminary analysis, the internal consistency of the 
scale was examined. The final statements were selected 
after item analysis and judgmental validity. Both descriptive 
and inferential statistics were employed for analyzing the 
quantitative data. 

By convention, an alpha level of .05 was established a 
priori for determining statistical significance. Each item 
was assigned a weightage ranging from 5 (strongly agree) 
to 1 (strong disagree) for favourable items. In case of 
unfavourable items the scoring was reversed, i.e. from 1 
(strongly agree) to 5 (strongly disagree). The effectiveness 
score of an individual is the sum total of item scores on all 
the nine areas. The range of scores is from 74 to 370 with 
the higher score indicating the more effectiveness and vice 
versa. Prior to conducting the analysis, the scoring of all 
negatively stated items was reversed. Cronbach’s alpha of 
0.953 was obtained for TES. 

The analysis centred on answering the research questions. 
Correlation, t-test, and ANOVA were employed to evaluate 
the impact of gender on TE scores. ANOVA was followed 
by Duncan’s Multiple Range Test (DMRT) where F -value 
was found to be significant so as to identify the trend of the 
difference in mean values. 


3. Results 

In order to establish the relationship between gender and 
teachers’ effectiveness, point biserial correlation was 
calculated between teacher effectiveness and gender. 
Correlation r pb was found to be insignificant (r pb = 0.039, p 
>0.05) which indicates that in the present study gender had 
no significant influence on overall effectiveness of 
secondary school teachers. 

Overall TE scores of male and female teachers were 
subjected to student’s t-test (Table 1). Though male 
participants recorded slightly higher mean scores than 
females, there was no significant difference (p >0.05) 
between effectiveness of male and female teachers. 

One-way ANOVA of the average effectiveness scores of 
male and female teachers with respect to their location 
(rural/urban) have been presented in Table 2. Results 
revealed that there were no significant differences (p >0.05) 
in the effectiveness of the groups: rural male, urban male, 
rural female and urban female teachers. 
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Table 1 . Difference in effectiveness of male and female teachers 



N 

Mean 

Std. 

Deviation 

Std. Error Mean 

df 

t 

Significance 

Male 

245 

232.2980 

55.41843 

3.54055 

480 

0.630 

Not Significant 

Female 

237 

229.0675 

57.13955 

3.71161 


Table 2. Effectiveness of teachers with respect to their location 



Sum of Squares 

df 

Mean Square 

F 

Significance 

Between Groups 

10488.427 

3 

3496.142 



Within Groups 

1510664.909 

478 

3160.387 

1.106 

346 

Total 

1521153.336 

481 





Table 3. Effectiveness of teachers with respect to their training 


Factors 

N 

*Subset of Means for alpha = .05 

Standard 

Deviation 

Standard 

Error 

1 

2 

Untrained 

Female 

94 

217.3830 


56.22231 

5.79889 

Untrained Male 

97 

218.5567 


57.24290 

5.81214 

Trained Female 

143 


236.7483 

56.62360 

4.73510 

Trained Male 

148 


241.3041 

52.45570 

4.31183 

Sig. 


.872 

.53 




*Means in the same column are insignificantly different from each other. 


Table 4. Effectiveness of teachers with respect to their marital status 


Factors 

N 

*Subset of Means for alpha = .05 

Standard 

Deviation 

Standard 

Error 

1 

2 

3 

Married Female 

182 

212.4890 



49.22939 

3.64913 

Married Male 

172 

226.5116 



56.98645 

4.34518 

Unmarried Male 

73 


245.9315 


49.26271 

5.76576 

Unmarried 

Female 

55 



283.9273 

46.41075 

6.25802 

Sig. 


.066 

1.000 

1.000 




*Means in the same column are insignificantly different from each other. 


Average effectiveness scores of male and female teachers 
with respect to their training (trained / untrained) were 
found to be significantly (/;>().05) different (Table 3). 
Highest TE values were observed for trained male teachers 
which was comparable (/?>0.05) to those obtained for 
trained female teachers. However, the TE scores of both 
these groups were significantly (p <0.05) different from the 
other two groups viz., untrained male teachers and 
untrained female teachers. Moreover, the latter two groups 
were insignificantly (p >0.05) different from each other. 

One-way ANOVA of the average effectiveness scores of 
male and female teachers with respect to their marital status 
(married/unmarried) revealed that there were significant 
differences (/?<0.05) in TE scores of the four groups (Table 
4). Lowest TE values observed for married female teachers 


were comparable (p >0.05) to those obtained for married 
male teachers but significantly (p <0.05) different from 
unmarried male and unmarried female teachers. Highest TE 
values observed for unmarried female teachers were 
significantly (p <0.05) different from the other three group 
of teachers. 


Table 5. Effectiveness of teachers with respect to their medium of 
instruction 



Sum of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

Sig. 

Between 

Groups 

5550.129 

3 

1850.043 



Within Groups 

1515603.207 

478 

3170.718 

.583 

.626 

Total 

1521153.336 

481 
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Results of the effectiveness scores of male and female 
teachers with respect to their medium of instruction 
(English /Hindi) have been presented in Table 5. ANOVA 
revealed that the TE scores of different category teachers 
(English Male, Hindi Male, English Female and Hindi 
Female) were insignificantly different (p >0.05) from each 
other. 

4. Discussion 

Effectiveness of a person in any profession directly 
affects his/her job performance thereby playing a decisive 
role in the overall organisational success. Secondary school 
stage plays a crucial role in the career of students. It may be 
considered as a kind of connecting link to the college life of 
the student, therefore, there is an increasing concern to 
study varying degrees of effectiveness of secondary school 
teachers. Among various factors affecting teachers’ 
effectiveness, gender occupies an important position in case 
of school teachers. There is an emotional debate over the 
gender gap in almost all aspects of education. Gender 
differences in teacher effectiveness have been identified as 
a possible variable accounting for individual differences in 
teacher practice. With rapidly changing sex-ratio of school 
teachers, studies on the influence of gender on teachers’ 
effectiveness have become need of the hour. 

Recent years have produced many studies about the 
relationship between teachers’ effectiveness and gender 
exhibiting mixed results. There are several reports 
corroborating our findings that, overall, gender has no 
influence on effectiveness of teachers [54-62]. Many 
researchers, however, have reported gender of teacher to be 
a significant predictor of effectiveness. Females were 
reported to be more effective teachers than their male 
counterparts [63-71]. On the other hand, Kulkarni [72] 
found that male teachers were effective whereas female 
teachers were average. 

When different demographic factors were taken into 
consideration, there were some deviations from the overall 
gender influence. Differences in teachers’ effectiveness 
scores of male and female teachers with respect to their 
training (trained/untrained) and marital status 
(married/unmarried) as observed in the present study could 
not produce gender-specific variations in overall TE scores. 
It has been agreed upon by educationists [73] that training 
has significant positive influence on effectiveness of school 
teachers irrespective of their gender. That is why for school 
teachers, pre-service training for the profession is insisted in 
National Policy of Education [1]. But some researchers 
[59,64,66,69] have reported that effectiveness of trained and 
untrained teachers did not differ significantly. Marital status 
showed a very interesting trend of influence on the 
effectiveness of male and female teachers. Similar 
observations were reported by Agrawal [67] and Tyagi [74]. 
However, Kulkarni [72] observed that the male married 
teachers and female unmarried teachers were found to be 


more effective teachers than the male unmarried and female 
married teachers. On the contrary, Vijayalakshmi [59], 
reported that marital status did not have any significant 
influence on the teacher effectiveness. 

In the recent past the educational system of our country 
has been experiencing an increasing and continuing 
dominance of females. This dominating trend may be 
observed right from student’s participation and performance 
in school to their performance in various other sectors. 
However, in the existing social setup and cultural demands 
of a traditional country like ours the responsibilities and 
priorities of routine life changes drastically after marriage. 
Such changes are more pronounced in females than their 
male counterparts especially if they belong to traditional 
families. Even in the modern nuclear families it is the 
responsibility of the females to take care and manage 
almost all household chores either independently on their 
own or utilizing domestic help. This could probably be the 
main reason behind the sharp fall in the effectiveness of 
married female teachers as compared to their unmarried 
counterparts that exhibited highest effectiveness scores 
among all the categories of marital status of male and 
female teachers. Surprisingly, a similar trend of decrease in 
effectiveness was also noticed in married male teachers than 
their unmarried counterparts. However in case of married 
males, the fall in teachers’ effectiveness is not as sharp as 
those of females as compared to their respective 
counterparts. 

Composition of the sample is another aspect that must be 
taken into consideration while probing/evaluating the 
reasons for variations in teachers’ effectiveness scores with 
respect to gender and marital status. In the present study we 
did not observe the effectiveness of the same individual 
male and female teachers before and after their marriage. 
Since sampling was done simultaneously from unmarried 
and married teachers of secondary schools therefore the 
individual composition of unmarried and married teachers 
was totally different. Similar explanation is true for 
untrained and trained teachers. There are greater chances 
that the degree of teachers’ effectiveness of an individual 
may experience a decline due to social/other demographic 
factors but only to a certain extent; an unmarried effective 
teacher may remain effective even after marriage though 
with slightly varying degree of its effectiveness. The 
findings could have been more explanatory, had the same 
individual teachers been observed for their effectiveness 
before and after marriage. 

Location of the school and medium of instruction could 
not influence the teachers’ effectiveness to the extent to 
produce gender specific differences, which suggests that an 
effective teacher may remain so whether associated with 
rural/urban school or teaching in either Hindi/English 
medium of instruction. This trend is consistent with 
previous studies exhibiting similar outcomes 
[56,61,62,64,66,75,76]. Effectiveness of teachers, in most 
of the cases, may depend more on other factors than 
location or school context. These may include job 
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satisfaction, teaching aptitude, attitude towards teaching, 
motivation etc. However, location of the school has been 
reported to affect effectiveness of teachers [77]. Teachers 
working in urban schools were found to be more effective 
than those in rural schools [54,58,63,74]. On the contrary, 
some researchers [57,67, 78] have reported that rural 
teachers were better in comparison to urban teachers with 
respect to their effectiveness. Singh [55] revealed that the 
rural female teachers had secured comparatively better 
scores than the rural male teachers in teacher effectiveness. 
Whereas Kulkarni [72] reported that rural male teachers 
were more effective teachers than the urban male teachers 
and urban female teachers were more effective teachers 
than rural female teachers. 

Burton [79] observed that even when the abilities and 
performances of males and females were similar, males are 
seen as more able than females and so females have less 
access to opportunities, and leave them with less ‘merit’ or 
capacity to advance than men. Burton’s comment supports 
the sentiments of Herkelmann et al. [80] that there is a 
common, unconscious ideology of women being defective 
or less than men. In India, historically, national leaders and 
male reformers promoted a limited view of female 
education that left the basic patriarchal social structure 
unchanged. Male leaders aimed to "use education to make 
women more capable of fulfilling their traditional roles as 
wives and mothers and not to make them more efficient and 
active units in the process of socio-economic or political 
development" [81]. Gandhi himself advocated culturally 
suitable education for women: "There is need for similar 
distinction between the education of males and females as 
has been made between them by Mother Nature herself' 
(cited in Agrawal and Aggarwal, [82]). Later, policies were 
introduced to promote the end of gender discrimination and 
the empowerment of women to full participation. The NPE 
and Programme of Action (POA) viewed education as an 
instrument of social transformation that would eliminate 
curriculum biases and enable professionals such as teachers, 
decision makers, administrators and planners to "play a 
positive interventionist role for gender equality". Yet a stark 
contradiction has remained between policy commitments to 
women’s equality and actual reform. Little real change has 
occurred despite the clear articulation by Indian educational 
policy and planning of what is necessary to create 
democratically structured programmes that will facilitate 
gender sensitivity and equity. The recruitment and 
promotion of teachers in schools is not solely or sometimes 
not primarily based on the teaching effectiveness. In certain 
quarters such as physical education (sports), excursions and 
tours, conducting examinations, maintaining law and order, 
and management, males almost always get preference over 
their counterparts by the school management in spite of 
comparable qualifications. This study is a curtain raiser to 
the disbelief in developing countries regarding the abilities 
of the female teachers and it asserts that in the changing 
society of the 21 st century the fairer sex is in no way a 
weaker teacher but equally good or even stronger in being 


an effective teacher. 

5. Conclusion and Implications 

It may be concluded that if different demographic factors 
are not given individual consideration then gender does not 
seem to influence the effectiveness of secondary school 
teachers. Effective teachers may come from diverse 
backgrounds. Marital status and training appear to affect 
the effectiveness of male and female teachers; marriage 
showing a negative impact while training a positive impact 
on effectiveness irrespective of gender. However, further 
researches on similar lines are warranted in order to 
produce more conclusive information by taking long-term 
studies involving the same individuals. 

Results of the present investigation help in our 
understanding of gender-related influences in Indian 
schools and could be the basis for increasing educators’ 
awareness and knowledge of the various ways that 
gender-role stereotypes affect their own perceptions, 
interactions, and expectations. The study has revealed that 
the teachers need to have basic teaching skills as a part of 
their repertoire of effectiveness. For this, pre-service 
training of school teachers should be stressed. Moreover, 
modules for development of teaching skills need to be 
developed. In-service training and orientation programs 
may be organized by the school authorities to make 
teaching more effective. Teacher training programmes and 
seminars for teachers and administrators may focus on the 
discussion of ways to help them overcome rigid concepts of 
gender roles in their daily practice and acquire more 
flexible gender-role beliefs and behaviour. The programs 
may consist of elements such as effective and active 
teaching and learning; evaluation on learning and teaching 
progress; leadership skills; e-learning skills; academic 
guidance; effective communication in a workplace and with 
students; creative thinking; duty, time and stress 
management; and supervision skills. There should be 
need-based programs throughout the year concerned with 
personal or professional problems confronting the teachers. 
This appears warranted in view of the findings that 
marriage as well as training influences the degree of 
teachers’ effectiveness. The outcome of our research also 
suggests that effective teachers cannot be judged by the 
location of school or medium of instruction. Emphasis 
should be given to sharpen areas other than the location of 
school or medium of instruction in order to make teaching 
more effective. Also, in general there should never be any 
kind of pre-notion regarding gender-specific, school 
location-specific and medium of instruction-specific 
effectiveness of secondary school teachers. 

Assuming gender as an important predictor of abilities, 
skills and interests of an individual is erroneous. Such ways 
of categorizing gender often lead to gender hierarchies and 
injustices for whole groups as well as individuals [83]. 
While there may be broad gender trends, these are trends 
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only; they should not be interpreted as generalised rules. 
Any differences exhibited should be regarded as some 
cultural, societal or situational influences and experiences 
of the genders which should be further investigated and 
used synergistically to improve professional service. 
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